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MAY EVE. 


BY MISS LANDON. 


To-morrow, to-morrow, thou loveliest May, 
To-morrow will rise up thy first-born day; 

Bride of the summer, and child of the spring, 
‘To-morrow the year will its favourite bring; 

The roses will know thee, and fling back their vest, 
While the nightingale sings him to sleep on their breast; 
The blossoms, in welcomes, will open to meet 

On the light boughs thy breath, in the soft grass thy feet. 
To-morrow the dew will have virtue to shed 

O'er the cheek of the maiden its loveliest red; 
To-morrow a glory will brighten the earth, 

While the spirit of beauty rejoicing has birth. 


ORIGINAL 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE OUTLAW OF THE PINES. 


One sole desire, one passion now yemains, 

To keep life’s fever still within his veins; 
Vengeance!—dire vengeance, for thé act which cast 
O’cr him and all he hoped, that ruinous blast.— Moore. 


“They were to be here,” exclaimed Tom 
Ahaten, letting the butt of his musket slip to 
the ground; ‘they were to be here, and as yet 
they have never failed.” Tom Ahnten was the 
leader of a predatory band of tories; and he was 
now at the meeting place awaiting his comrades. 

That part of East Jersey immediately around 
the Pines, though not the theatre of any deci- 
sive action, felt severely the suffering of our war 
of emancipation; the friends of liberty and the 
adherents of the king were nearly equal in num- 
ber; and each preponderated, as the alternate 
prosperity of the British or American arms pro- 
mised final success to either, and encouraged 
the wavering to declare themselves. After the 
battle of Monmouth the royal cause declined, 
and the tories were too dispirited to wage an 
open war. 
harass the whigs; burning their barns, plunder- 
ing their houses, and murdering, without mer- 
cy, the active men. If pursued, the marauders 
fled to the pines, a barren uncultivated region of 
many miles; they were then secure, and could 
retire home unmolested and unknown. Many of 
them were the sons of opulent farmers, whose 
general propriety of deportment covered their 
families from suspicion; and though they were 
known to be attached to the royal interest, yet a 


midnight murder was so far below their stand- || 220. when my kind protector made me acquaint- 


ing in life, that, unsuspected themselves, they 
were often called on to assist in seizing the sup- 


posed perpetrators. Indeed, more than one ban- 


They still, however, continued to_ 
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the furnily whom he knew his intelligence would 
doom at midnight to destruction. Some mem- 
bers of the tory bands were le.<" flagitious; they 
were open robbers; having beco™e notorious, and 
being outlawed by public op sion, they made 
their home in the Pines. Tiree regular ban- 
ditti were generally the leaders ia the predato-}| 
ry expedition, having meeting ‘places fixed, at 
which their cevert allies assembled: when not 
thus engaged they beset the highways, plunder- 
ing and murdering the prevaii.ng party. 

_ One of them, familiarly esi’. 1 Tom Ahnten, 
was pre-eminent for boldness and success; what 
whig did not tremble at the naive of Tom Ahn- 
ten? i*requently his enemies searched the Pines; 
no bendit could be found; th. succeeding night 
contiug vation and destruction marked the inroad 
|of his band. Jt seemed to the whigs like witch- 
_ craft, that one by daylight generally seen alone, 
land ot best with two or three comrades, and 
whom «hey had often known a solitary fugitive 
‘before cheir pursuit, could thus at midnight con-} 
| jure wp hundreds to execute his vengeance. Ex- 
| cept ic the same bloodshed, Ahnten had nothing 

of fellowship with his invisible and secret coad- 
jutors: the guilt of vivlating all the kindnesses 
‘of social life; of murdering relations and friends 
because they were rebels to their king, was 
theirs, not his: the motive was revenge,—re- 
venge petrified by despair—he was a tory and 
an ouiiaw. ‘Tom Ahnten, an abandoned infant, 
brought up by a wealthy friend, had received a 
‘better education than is usual among persons of 
his kind. Become aman, he strove to emerge from 
that rank: the rich treated him with contempt 
and contumely, and bound him down to inferior- 
ity. At the commencement of the Revolution 
he had been the competitor of a Captain Still-/ 
way, for a command in the county militia. Still- 
way was rich, and upon no other account had 
been preferred by the yeomanry; and Ahnter had 
been further irritated by an insult of his rival, 
who bade him “raise a regiment of bastards.” 
A mighty soul animating the “son of nobody,” 
was driven to desperation, He swore a deep 
vengeance for the taunt and contempt, and to 

effect it he was spreading terror and desolation. 

“Why are they not here?” The outlaw sat 
down on a log, and looked steadily at the top of 
apine. ‘There; its fairly gone; they were to 
be here at the setting of the sun—where are 
they? And yet what is 1 to me if they never 
come? Stillway”—an expression crossed his face 

—with less of the demoniac it might have been 

a smile; his forehead sunk against his musket, 

and he seemed absorbed in thought. 

‘“‘ This is not what I promised myself ten years 


ed with the actions of distinguished men; when 
| felt my name was to be like theirs! my dis- 


tinction will be a gib——.” The word died on 


No. 


his tongue, he could not bear the thought. “ And 
yet death and glory I have often connected; but 
my cause; the whigs will prevail, and their lead- 
ers be—most blessed;—be heroes and patriots;— 
would to Heaven!”——He paused an instant. 
** Curse them that disgraced me; that forced me 
to connect myself with such grovelling associ- 
ates. Half the risks I have met might have 
placed me——.” He burst into tears;—it wag 
too much, that recollections of his youthful 
dreams, the prospects he had dwelt on, and the 
hopes he had cherished; for a moment he wae 
the aspiring youth he had been before disgrace. 

“They have paid me—all—all but one, and 
ere midnight he also; and then——.” He paused. 
“And then let the bullet speed me: for what 
shall I live? an outlaw—a life of infamy! I must 
die.” Ahnten sprung on his feet, his ready ear 
having recognized the approach of footsteps; at 
the same instant his gun was cecke7 and pre- 
senicd. ‘ Stand;—speak.” The intruder an- 
swered hastily; ‘‘ Die Winslow’s cabin.” The 
musket was twirled to his shoulder, and Ahnten’g 
hand extended, bade his comrade welcome. The 
tories frequently used the name of their meet- 
ing places as a pass-word; and they were now to 
assemble at a ruined cabin. 


Tom Ahnten smiled as he saw his men come: 


in from different directions; and as he counted 
them and found his band eighty strong, he seem- 
ed to forget the track of his solitary thoughts 
and in action and language was no unfit leader 
of his brigands. ‘ We'll make a fine burnin 
and barbacuing to-night; but which rebel shall 
we begin with?” This was the usual prelude to 
a consultation; but never before had it been said 
in that tone. Different schemes were proposed. 
‘‘T know,” said one, * Horton has no men in his 
house; I was there this morning to borrow me- 
or let us give him a turning.” 

All concurred in the leader's propositi 
attack Colonel Stillway. 
forward”—uttered in a stern tone, dissolved the 
council. 

Well would it have been worth a painter's 
while to risk the danger for a sight of that tory 
meeting. The half burnt logs of the cabin, 
seemingly scattered in full blaze and thus extin- 
guished; the pine wood—the cabin was at the 
crossing of two roads surrounded by a clear 
space of half an acre; the roads were vaulted 
by trees, and their opening into the pines like 
black and dismal caverns. The robbérs,—clad 
in wagonner’s frocks, with pistols and knives at 
their belts; some sitting, some resting cn their 
muskets and leaning forward to catch the voice 
of the speaker: and their countenances,-—if irea- 
chery and schemes of murder and anxiety in 
each to know if his own villainous plan met the 
apprdbation of his comrades, can limn the pic 
ture of a demon’s heart, it was on their faces- 
and every feature of the scene blurred by twi 
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‘FAIR SCLENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLD.” 


light; the whole rendered terrible by the recol- 
jection, that unless perchance a casual traveller, 
no human being but that outlaw and his band, 
was to be found for miles. 

To those hardy marauders a four hour’s march 
between the meeting cabin and the residence of 
their destined victim, was a very trifle. “‘ There’s 
a light in the house,” exclaimed one of the band. 

‘A light!” reiterated the captain; “ they ought 
to be asleep; but creep up and reconnoitre.”’ 

Ahnten posted his men so as to preclude es- 
cape from the house. His spy returned; “there 
“are four or five men inside, all on their knees, 
praying.” 

‘* Praying! come on silently.” A tremulous and 
‘broken voice was heard; “it is his father’s— 

come on,” whispered Abnten. 

The robbers could now distinguish the words: 
“temper our hearts to receive thy will without 
repining; but Oh, Father of Mercy, be not wroth, 
if inthis, the evening sacrifice of our humble 
spirits, we mingle a supplication for our coun- 
try. Deliver it from its plagues; make it thy 
favoured land, where each, under his own vine, 
may serve thee: Amen.” ‘The noise of a slight 

‘bustle, as of a houschold rising from family wor- 
ship, succeeded. 

‘‘ Dash in the door;” the command of the cap- 
tain was repeated by his comrades; and the shout 
appalling as the sudden crash of thunder, was 
the first sound that broke the deep silence suc- 
ceeding to that solemn service. At the same 
instant logs of wood were hurled violently against 
the door. A house in East Ferry, at the revo- 
Jutionary period, was not easily forced; the petty 
warfare of the contending parties had convert- 
ed every man’s residence into a kind of castle; 
the doors being strongly barricadoed, and pro- 
tected by coop-holes for musquetry. The in- 
mates of Colonel Stillway’s seized the muskets, 
which, ready charged, and suspended on hooks, 
were at that time the furniture of every ceiling, | 
and poured their fire on the tories. A half sti-| 
fled shriek told Ahnten one of his men was' 
wounded. Ina tone which seemed to pour out 
his whole spirit, so furious and so desperate was 
it, he commanded: “burst in while they are 
Joading---now—now.” The effort was ineffec- 
tual: “fall back.” The assailants retired from 
the door and held a moment’s consultation. 
About thirty of them left the company; in a few 
minutes they returned, each laden with wheat 
sheaves. ‘ There, pile them against the wall; 
now the fire.” 

A column of black smoke issued from the mass 
of straw and grain, and was visible even in the 
darkness curling along the house, and creeping 
upwards. One of the tories, who stood anxious- 
ly watching the pile, had retained a few straws 
and was rubbing them in his palm; he sighed: 
perhaps a hundred times he had set fire to barns 
of wheat, but the sight of grain thus visibly 
‘burning, shocked his rural feeling; he forgot he 


resistible enemy raging above them,—the horror 
with which they heard the flames crackling;—the 
frenzy of their shrinking from the pitchy smoke 
driven down the stairway;—the desperation of 
that last mental effort, when, with a moment 
for deliberation, they chose between perishing in 
the conflagration and throwing themselves on 
the mercy of their implacable foes;—it is too 
much for an instant to entertain in fancy the 
idea; the tories, dancing and shouting, kept their 
pieces pointed towards the door, and small hope 
was in their mercy. The whigs knew well what 
they had to expect; and the flames already 
scorching, were a still more sensible terror. 

All fell; all were instantly killed but one; 
strange that in that shower of bullets he could 


‘survive: he raised himself on his knees, and ex- 


tending his hands, prayed Heaven for mercy on 
himself;—for mercy on his slayers; he fell again 
and expired. It was the venerable patriarch of 
the family; he whose evening converse with his 
Maker, heard by the tories, had arrested their 
assault. Ahnten sprung to the fallen, hastily 
turned their bodies and scrutinized the counte- 
nanees: he was a moment as if struck to marble; 
then, like aman recovering from a trance, he 
passed his hand across his brow; “ Stillway is 
not here.” The tone was not his;—at least none 
of his band were ever persuaded that the cap- 
tain’s voice could become so hollow. That tone 
was the impulse of a conscience that he had sin- 
ned so deeply, and the passions for which he 
sinned were still unsated. 

Meanwhile some of the band rushed into the 
house; they returned forcing with them a female; 
they had found her im the midst of fire, seated 
calmly at the bed side of an aged bed-ridden wo- 
man. ‘* Where is your husband?” was asked by 
different voices. Ahnten, now reused from his 
deliquium, sternly commanded: ‘ back—let her 
stand free; and then said eagerly, ‘ Matilda, 
where is your husband?” 

Matilda Stillway, remarkable for beauty, and 
still more for that undaunted spirit which in our 
heroic age distinguished so many females, had 
resolved to perish with her helpless mother, whom 
she could not think of deserting; and she remain- 
ed in the house when the others rushed out and 


she had nerved her mind, and torced to the heap 
of her slaughtered family, she forgot that a moth- 
er perishing in the fire, a brother, a father-in-law 
just murdered, called for tears; heeding only her 
indignation, and reckless of the question asked, 
her language was the burst of dauntless feeling. 
“ -’ Several guns were pre- 


sented. 

*‘T despise you and your guns,—yes, you can 
fight against women:” she would certainly have 
been shot, so exasperated were the tories, if Ahn- 
ten had not interposed. 

At this instant the trampling of a horse was 
heard: it approached rapidiy; and as the light of 


fell Dragged rudgly from the purpose to which } 


! lessness of sacrificing himself was not for him— 


he rushed towards the throng. 

Ahnten was sitting on a hillock, gently elevat- 
ed, and commanding a pretty extensive prospect 
of the highway, his head, sunk almost tohis knees, 
rested on his hands, which shaded it so far as to 
leave nothing of it visible but a black unshorn 
chin: he had thoughts;—of them it recks not the 
guiltless to know; suffice it to say, three days be- 
fore he had palled his revenge, and that passion 
was no longer his ally against conscience. His 
comrade roused him, shaking his shoulder and 
pointing toan open waggon moving slowly along 
the road. 

‘“*I do not much like it, Captain,” observed 
the attendant, ‘it runs in my head there is a plan 
of somekind.”’ 

‘“‘ Nonsense!” answered Ahnten, “it is driven 
by a woman; but you may stay and look on.” 

“That 1 will, for last night I dreamed of a 
gallows.” 

Ahnten walked hastily, and when the waggon 
came opposite, he was hardly ten paces from the 
road. The woman’s face was mufficd; she did not 
seem to see the robber. ‘Stop!’’ he thundered 
out, “stop!” the waggon stopped. At the instant 
six militiamen, concealed by hay in the bottom, 
sprung up and presented their pieces; ‘* surren- 
der, or die!” Alnten did not attempt to take the 
musket from his shoulder; he even let his right 
hand drop to his side: ‘ fire!” he said, firmly, 
: your bullets are more welcome than your gib- 
bet.” 

Thus fell Tom Ahnten. In better circumstan- 
ces he would have beena hero; as it was, hé died 


; 2 robber; and a felon’s infamy followed him after 


death: his corpse was suspended toa lofty branch 
of atree, and there it hung until putrefaction 
relieved it, dropping it piecemeal into the high- 
way. And tradition says, no tory passed that 
tree while the body of TomfAhnten was thus sus- 
pended. 

Who was the female driver of the waggon? It 
was Matilda Stillway. She had seen her hus- 


| band slain, felt, but contrived and executed the 


stratagem. In a moment like this, when the 
bloody image of her murdered family was so 
fresh, to invent a scheme of vengeance—the 
mental effort was too great; it cost her a subse- 
quent life of——her’s was not insanity; it was a 
recklessness of earth—a look, a voice not of this 
world. But it was not of long continuance— 
they laid her beside her husband in the old grave- 
yard at Freebold. 


PARTHIAN DATS. 


By the author of “* The Lovers’ Quarrel.” 


CONCLUDED. 


He had not been long at the chateau before he 
found himself completely at home. He knew the 


was a robber. the conflagration extended far, the face of the |] English of bien bon ami, and cher Monsieur Mac, 


-A sheet of flame dashed towards the roof: ‘it 
as caught! it has caught!” was exultingly shout- 


rider was soon perceived; * it is himself, it is Co- 
lone] Stiliway,” the tories shouted. 
‘“‘ Leave him to me,” exclaimed Ahnten, spring- 


ed. It had caught; and flashing through the 
shingles, the house was almost instantly cap- 
ped witi: fire. 

The whig garrison, ignorant of the impending 
flames, continued their discharges, and were but | 
slightly moved by the attack, as many a maraud- 
ing band ere this had been repulsed from their 
fortified house. The repeated shouts of t!:: as- 
sailants at length gained their attention, and, for 
amoment, the fire of musquetry paused. ‘ It 
is the Colonel—he’s killed or taken.” ‘* No,” 
was answered, “ it cannot be—fire on.” 


ing forward; halt—let me engage him.” 

Tom Ahnten was within twenty paces of the 
/horseman, and for several years he had not felt 
so gladsome. Some of the band, unskilled in the 
punctillio which could induce their captain to 
risk a single combat, fired: the horse plunged a 
few paces, fell; the rider, thrown, raised himself 
on his elbow, sunk again—both were dead.—It 
wes Colonel Stillway. Hehad been called from 
home in the evening to visit a dying relation, and 
was now returning: his house in flames, his wife 


just as if it had been Scotch, and followed the 
light figure of Rosalie through the woodland 
pathways, as a will-o-the-wisp which could lead 
nowhere but to Paradise. Her character, indeed, 
was the very poetry of puzzies. Nothing could 
be more complete as a whole, and nothing could 
appear more incongruous thanthe parts. She 
was the supreme goddess of caprice, and, in the 


|same hour, could display all the varieties of sad- 


ness and sentiment, mirth, malice, tenderness, 
and tyranny. As Mac poetically expressed it, 
the ground-work seemed to be common sense, but 
then there was such a profusion of flowers work- 
ed upon it, that not a stitch of the original was 


Of their feelings when they discovered the ir- r the hands of the tories,—to think of the use- to be seen. On another occasion, he thought she 
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tress to regard the magic leaves, it is no wonder 
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SIMPLE PIETY 


was like a rainbow which displayed all the hues 
imaginable, and all equally beautiful. In short, 
he had lightened himself of his judgment, and 
was soaring up into the clouds with very consi- 
derable rapidity. 

Meantime the young painter, having finished 
as many sketches as Madame’s chamber would 
hold, became more and more unpopular, for the 
very excellent reason that Mac was a newer ac- 
quaintance, and better to do in the world. He 
could not help observing that the manners of his 
entertainers grew more and more cold towards 
him, in proportion to the length of his stay; yet, 
though his words were more few, and his looks 
more sad, he appeared unwilling to depart. Day 
after day he was glad to fly from his place at the 
end of the table, to take refuge in his solitary 
pursuit by the brook side, or upon the hills which 
overlooked the lake; but still the next morning 
found him in his painful situation. 

Alas! he had painted the figure of Rosalie in 
his landscapes too often to be insensible to its 
beauties. The nature of his profession had con- 
tributed much to soften a disposition, originally 
susceptible of all soft and delicate impressions, 
and his heart was of a character to retain them 
tenaciously. He felt that Rosalie was not to be 
forgotten; to fly, then, was useless. He felt that 
if it was misery to gaze upon what never could 
be his, that misery would be redoubled when he 
could gaze no longer. The chillness of his enter- 
tainment, therefore, was too unimportant to be 


considered, and he stayed and stayed on with 


patience. Hoe strove to bear the reflection that 
Rosalie loved him not. He endeavoured to sup- 
port the conviction that his poverty rendered his 
love a presumption which deserved the punishment 
it met. 
he could not bear, and that was, to see the at- 
tention which would have raised him to the gods, 
bestowed upon the fashioning of such a bunch of 
rattling joints as my friend Mac. | 

Certain it was, that he had good reason to find 
fault with Rosalie’s taste. She had gone on from 
bad to worse till she had been detected in learn- 
ing half a dozen words of English, and, more- 
over, in giving Mac lessons in French, over a cer- 
tain little fortune-telling flower, called a Mar- 
gucrite. This lesson always began with je aime, 
and ended witha Ja folie; and as Mac stooped 
his spectacles over the pretty fingers of his mis- 


.f the proximity acted somewhat upon his nerves. 
He found himself paying compliments in spite of 
his teeth, and of his French too; talked of her 
hands being extremelyment blanches, till the young 
sorceress was afraid of having them snapped off, 
and of lips astonishinglyment rouges, till she be- 
gan to dread his playing the vampyre. 

Things went on for some time delightfully;— 
Rosalie became the companion of Mac’s perigri- 
nations, and he began to talk of being dans am- 
our. Upon this subject, however, he was assur- 
ed that he was not qualified to talk, as it requir- 
ed excellent French to enter into all the elegant 
minutie which made it interesting. 

Strange, incomprehensible, exquisite little Ro- 
salie! No sooner had Mac left her, than her face 
waned from its mirth into an expression of the 
most touching melancholy. She turned from 
mountain to lake till her eyes swam with, appar- 
ently, the reluctant tremors of her heart, and her 
endeavours to make herself happy, were sad as 
the last melody of the expiring swan: = 

‘“ De colline en colline en vain por 
Du sud a Paquilon, de 


Je parcours tous les points de immense etendue, 
Et je dis, nulle part le bonheur ne m’attend.”— 


‘here was one misery, however, which | 


PERVADE THE WHOLE,—REFINE THE GENIUS AND EXALT THE SOUL.” 


Soon afterwards she was found weeping bit- 


terly in the summer-house by madame. Why did 
pretty Rosalie weep? She wept, in sooth, with 
laughing at Meester Mac. 

One morning she danced down from her cham- 
ber, the loveliest and most fantastic aative that 
Berne ever produced; and this costume, in which 
she had more than once been painted by Carl, 
and which she consequently considered peculiar- 
ly becoming to her beauty, she continued to wear 
for several days, whether out of compliment to 
one cavalier, or for the purpose of mortifying the 
other, we have not as yet been able to discover. | 
Mac became more and more enamoured, and j 
made up his mind to bring her to the point of yes 
or no on the first opportunity;—Rosalie at the 
same time being determined not to satisfy his 
curiosity. She was all that heart could desire, 
inthe presence of madame and the rest of the 
house; but the usual hours for walking in the 
woods were precisely those on which it was ne- 
cessary to attend to a feathered protege. For f 
soine time he was contented with airing himself 
before his vine-clad lattice, to watch the pretty 
spectacie of her teaching the detestable little 
wretch, with a ribband round his leg, the accom- 
plishment of flying; to feast upon the beautiful 
turn of her arms, the animation of her counte- 
nance, the endearing expression with which she 
tossed him up, and extended her sweet finger to 
receivé him. In short, the perpetual variety of 
her character would have filled a heart as big as 
Mount Blanc. She was not one beauty—she was 
a whole paradise of beauties. What then must 
have been the effect produced upon poor Mac, 
who was only a beginner in the art of love? He 
was penetrated with darts from head to foot, and 
felt that he could have roared like a bull in the 
arena. 

This could not last; and, in-fine, when he had 
gazed himself blind upon the picture of angelic 
innocence, and wished in vain that he was either 
the little bird or the cat, that he might be reven- 
ged upon it, he called up to the window— 
‘‘Mademoiselle Rosalie, voulez vous marry 
me?” 

‘‘ Oh mon dieu, Meester Mac, je suis deja ma- 
riee! Voila, mon petit mari!” tossing up her non 
descript. ‘* Ah, comme il baillie!” 

Mais j’ai besoin paricr seriously.” 

“ Toute a lheure, Monsieur Mac. Mon Mari 
a besoin de son diner. Allez vous en! allez!” 

With that she closed the casement, and Mac 
incontinently walked off, to make his proposals 
to madame herself. 

Such an event could not fail to make a remark- 
able sensation in the house. The elders were 
enchanted, Rosalie did not know whether to 
laugh or to cry, andthe young painter, who was 
made a confident by way of punishment for hav- 
ing — to be unhappy, became as pale as 

eath. 

Carl had indeed for some days been growing 
more and more depressed. People in his situa- 
tion are peculiarly sensitive, and unable to dis- 
guise their feelings. Every passing word, there- 
fore, Which Rosalie chanced to address to him, | 
seemed to carry with it a degree of cold cruelty, 
te which he could not help replying with a look 
or tone resembling reproach. The young lady, 
on the day of Mac’s proposals, chose to fire at 
this species of impertinence, complained to her 
other Ecossois, and declared her intention of tak- 
ing the patient to task the moment she could find 
occasion. 

The occasion was found the same evenine.— 
Carl took his usual hour, when the hills of the 
Black Forest were blazing with the red sunset, 


varied hues from a romantic old wood hard by. 


He sat himself down upon a moss-grown stump, 
and endeavoured to forget in his art the smart of 
hopeless love—of insulted poverty. Alas! his 
hand was unsteady, his mind wasastray. and his 
pencil had lost its brilliancy. He flung it in des- 
pair among the flowers at his feet; his delight in 
it was gone; his anticipations of fame were des- 
troyed; Rosalie had signed his death-warrant.— 
He had conducted himself towards her with un- 
obtrusive humility—with silent devotion; and she 
had treated him with coldness—with contempt— 
with tyranny. She was about to sell herself to 
a creature which was neither man nor beast, be- 
fore his very face, and without one compunctious 
look. He would forget—he would detest; that 
was to say, he would cherish—he would worship 
her memory whilst he lived, and have a glorious 
revenge hereafter, in leaving her the conviction 
of his sufferiugs. He had just come to this noble 
resolution, when, approaching by the winding 
pathway, he was startled by the light quick step 
of Rosalie herself. ; 
“No ceremony, monsieur,” she said hastily, 
as he attempted to rise. ‘I never use any my- 
self—-I will only trouble you to make room for 
me.” 

Carl was struck by the unusual colour in her 
cheeks, and the indefinable desperation in her 
eyes, as he obeyed. : 

“TI have had some trouble to find you,” she 
continued, “ and am a little out of breath, as you 
perceive. You never told me where you were 
oing.”’ 

“Alas! what reason had Ito expect that 
should have had the happiness of your company?” 
‘It is a happiness which you could, perhaps, 
have very stoically spared.” 

** Madame!” 


now Rosalie demands in what she has offended 
ou?” 

ar Pardon me, madame; I am not aware that” — 

“Yes, monsieur, you are aware; or, if you are 

not, I will inform you, as a secret, that you have 

been highly offended.” 

Carl, who had hitherto kept his head averted, 
to conceal his agitation, turned round to regard 
her. She was watching him with a penetrating 
look, and he fancied that her lips were trembling. 
Was it an artifice to throw him off his guard, 
and make him ridiculous? He had no doubt of it, 
and his reply was shaped with coldness accord- 


ingly. 

‘«¢ Monsieur,” she said, ‘‘ I think you are very 
proud.” 

“Tam glad of it, madame. Whenthe poor 


cease to be proud, the chances are that they will 
become servile.” . 

‘“] do not think that in your particular case, 
there would be any such danger. Be proud of 
the endowments of nature, which you have re- 
ceived in lieu of those of fortune, but do not be 
unjust to those whose case heppens unluckily to 
be the reverse.” 

Unjust, madame?” 

“Yes, monsieur, unjust, in believing that Tf 
have presumed upon my father’s wealth to treat 
you in a manner unbecoming your merit. Do not 
deny that you have done me this wrong; and do 
not deny that it is a wrong, of a most unfeeling, 
almost unpardonable nature.” 

Her voice stopped in a tremor. Car] was con- 
fused. He felt that, if he had been wrong, he 
had been very wrong; but he was by no means 
sure that he had not been right. ’ 

‘Well then,” she resumed, in a more lively 


lv steal off with his colour-box, and catch the ban not less agitated vein, “ you will not make me 


amende? Qr, perhaps, youare too proud to know 


“Rosalie, monsieur, I have known you fouf 
years, and I choose to be called Rosalie;—and ° 
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how? I will even try to teach you. Do you be 
Rosalie, and I will be Monsieur Carl.” 

He felt certain that she was turning him into 
ridicule, and looked graver than ever. 

‘* Madame,” he commenced, with an attempt 
to expostulate— 

«No, mademoiselle,” she interrupted, “I tell 
you Iam Monsieur Carl; and I beg that, as you 
have Rosalie’s character in charge at present, 
you will do nothing to make it appear unamiable. 
In the first place, that face is not a bit like her, 


which is the picture of good temper, gentleness, | 


and humility. Look atthe face which, in her 
generosity, she assumes for you—meck, penitent, 
and apologetic. You never looked half so irre- 
sistible in your life.” She then continued in her 
mock character. ‘ Rosalie, I feel deeply pene- 
trated by the opportunity which you have given 
me of explaining my conduct” 

‘‘No, madame, no, I never should presume to 
explain.” 

‘‘ Rosalie’—she persisted, placing her hand 
upon his mouth—‘ you are aware that I feel a 
deep interest in you. Considering the unpropi- 
tious eye which parents are apt to cast upon all 
suitors but the wealthy, a rashly advised interest; 
nay, I have even ventured to be dissatisfied with 
your attentions to others, though I know it was 


~not in your power to bestow them elsewhere, 


whatever your inclinations might have been. I 
have'been rash—I have been wrong; but the 
faults which arise from affection are surely the 
easiest to forgive.” . 

“Forgive—forgive them, then,”—exclaimed 
Carl, completely thrown off his guard by the pa- 

thetic earnestness with which she pleaded for 
‘*Rosalic, on my knees, [ acknowledge 
that you have penetrated the wretched secret of 
my heart. JI acknowledge the fault which has 
ensued from it. You have spoken for me the 
words which I dared not speak for myself.” 

<< | will do more,” she replied, “I will answer: 
My conduct has been in obedience to commands 
which I could not dispute. I have laboured till 
my heart sickened to avert the consequences 
which that obedience has brought upon me; and 
1 have determined that my parents shall not have 

to repent the misdeed of making me the victim 
of an evil arrangement. You see meas I am, 
a wild, vain girl, with but little wit, and less pru- 
dence; but still I feel that I have a heart, and 
courage to undertake wonders for those who are 
dear to it.” Her breath was drawn with increas- 
ing difficulty, and she concluded with a gush of 
tears. ‘A courage that only shrinks from the 
vontemplation that I am betraying the feelings 
of my soul to one who has no wish to profit by 
them.” 

Her lover knelt in silent bewilderment. He 
was anew creation. He was a man snatched up 
from the grave. eis 

The next morning Mac in vain called under 
his mistress’ window, “‘ ou ettez vous;”’ and vain- 
ly did madame seek to lament to Carl her expec- 
tation of company, who would require the use of 
his apartment. The little anonymous bird, hav- 
ing finished his fiying lessons, had been dismiss- 
ed to his native freedom, and not a brush, nora 
scrap of canvas was to be found from garret to 
cellar. It was clear that Rosalie and Carl had 
gone to take views, and as it was presently found 
that the carriage and horses were also missing, 
it was suspected that these views were somewhiat 
distant. 

In the course of a few hours the equipage re- 
turned, and set to rest all useless surmises; a let- 

ter was produced from Madame Carl. This little 
document was, as might be expected, a model for 
all compositions of the kind. It began with such 
touching entreaties for pardon, and ended with 


we 


‘“IMPROVE THE TASTE AND RAISE THE NOBLER PART—TO MEND 


isuch affectionate compliments to Meester Mac, 
that the whole party were in a puzzle what to do. 
But five minutes before monsieur had absolutely 
torn his wig to pieces for rage; madame had burnt 
the memory of her daughter upon a funeral pile, 
composed of all her lover's sketches; and Mac 
had been scriously lamenting that he had never 
learnt the sword exercise. In five minutes after- 
wards all was revolutionized; madame’s clouds 
went off, a la Francaise, in showers; monsieur 
wiped the snuff drop from his nose, and Mac mag- 
nanimously declared, “Je allez a cheval apres lui 
pour pardonnes.”’ 

Very little remains to be told. Carl was very 
shortly again seen sketching in the environs of 
the old chateau; while his happy wife, considera- 
bly more steady, and not a whit less delightful, 
reclined by his side, and amused herself with im- 
proving the French of honest Mac. The art 
which he thought had jilted him returned in 
greater strength than ever, whilst, with a lauda- 
ble anxiety for his improvement, Rosalie supplied 
him with little landscape figures as fast as he 
could paint them. ‘There was only one stumb- 
ling block in the way of his celebrity, and that. 
was—he never again found his pockets empty. 
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SKETCH OF A STORM AT SEA. 


Of all the magnificent spectacles presented by 
nature to the eye of man, there is no one which 
_lmpresses the mind of the beholder more power- 

fully than a heavy gale atsea- Onthe landa 
storm is divested of a great part of its awful gran. 
deur, by a sense of sccurity—we hear it raging, 
but our habitations are immoveable, and the war- 
ring of the elements is scarcely heeded, as we 
sit sheltered frou tieir violence. The attention 
may, however, be occasionally and transiently 
excited as a gust more furious than the rest 
sweeps howling by, or when an uncommonly 
vivid fiash of lightning, or heavy peal of thunder 
strikes us with a momentary awe, and clicits an 
emotion of fear and admiration in our bosoms.— 
It is different at sea, and no one who has not ex- 
perienced a tempest on the ocean can conceive 
an idea of the sublimity,of the scene. 

We sailed from a port inthe United States, 
and were bound for the North of Europe. The 
favourable winds and charming weather which 
attended us during the first part of our passage, 
almost induced me to believe that the dangers of 
the ocean had been greatly exaggerated, and | 
was joyously anticipating that we at least would 
escape being subjected to any of the perils that 
attend a sailor’s life. The sky and ocean smiled, 
hope flattered, and every anxious feeling sunk to 
rest. There is something exceedingly delight- 
ful in the sportive dashing of the waters as they 
glisten in the bright sunbeams, or sparkie beneath 
tue mild rays of the moon; and to gaze over the 
vast expanse of waves, bounding in their beauty 
before the freshening breeze. When the clear 
azure sky, crowned with the splendour of the 
merediansun, or spangled withinnumerable stars, 
is spread like a canopy over the scene, the ima- 
gination roams with delight amid the brilliant 
and lovely visions which the beauty of the pros- 
pect excites, and the cares and tumults oi the 
world are banished far from our thoughts. The 
majestic ship, with her snowy wings expanded 
to catch the wandering winds, proudly divides 
the waters, and appears like the monarch of the 
deep. Well may we exclaim with the poet: 

«Qh who can tell save he whose heart has tried, 

And danced in triumph o’er the waters wide, 


The exulting sense, the pulse’s mad’ning play, 
That thrills the wand’:er of that trackless way!” 


To one whois fond of meditation there ig no 


THE MORALS AND TO WARM THE HEART.”’ 
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place better calculated for the indulgence of his 
disposition. Ail is calmed and quiet; the silence 
unbroken, save by the. sweet and soothing music 
of the restless waters, and the sound of ihe ves- 
sel’s passage through the ocean, as she abruptly 
dashes away the little billow that curls and glit- 
ters across her path. 

Qur ship was occasionally a scene of mirth and 
frolic. The sailors, when their duties permitted, 
diverted themselves and the passengers with 
their sea tricks, rendered by the drolle:y of the 
actors irresistably ludicrous, and there was not 
a heart on board: unpenetrated by feelings of plea- 
sure and good humour. A distant sail, some- 
times seen gliding along the verge of the horizon 
like a snow-white speck against the dark blue 
sky, would afford a subject of great interest to 
those of us who had never crossed the western 
main. 

At length, on the 25th of August, two weeks 
after we bade America farewell, we were by ob- 
servation almost up with the meredian of the 


| Western Islands, and in the 47th deg. of North 
latitude. Early on the morning of that day, @ 
‘shoal of porpoises, the sure forerunners of bois- 
_terous winds, were seen leaping and gamboling 
in their course towards the east. The sun arose 
with usual splendour, and promised a continu- 
ance of the lovely weather we had thus far en- 
joyed, but about nine o’clock, A. M. the western 
horizon became obscured by a haze, which gra- 
dually advancing over the face of the heavens, 
at length enveloped the whole ina misty veil, 
through which the sun could scarcely emit a pale 
and sickly light. So unfavourable a change hav- 
ing taken place, the seamen were busily engaged 
in making preparations to meet any sudden emer- 
gency. ‘The lighter sails were all furled, and the 
iarboard, fore, and main top, and top-gallant stud- 
ding sail booms rigged in. Her canvas being thus 
greatly reduced, our ship appeared deprived of 
much of her majesty, and under her topsails and 
fore-course only, continued to advance on her 
way. ‘The breeze about noon began to ireshen 
and rapidly increased our speed; the atmosphere 
continued to darken, and the scud flew swiftly 
along. The little waves that had hitherto been 
our companions, assumed a loftier height and 
inore disturbed appearance, as the increasing 
gale hurried them on and crested them with foam. 
A further reduction of the canvas became neces- 
sary, and orders were given to double reef the 
topsails. The ship bowed beneath the presstre 
of the gale, and driven along at the rat: of ten 
or tweive miles an hour, dashed away the swell- 
ing seas, and enveloped her bows ina cloud of 
foam I viewed with astonishment the altered 
appearance of the ocean, and the rapidity of the 
vessel's course through the waves, spreading the 
wreatns of foam wide on either hand, and mark- 
ing her path through the dark blue sea witha 
line of snowy whiteness. The sun had lung since 
disappeared behind the thickening atmosphere, 
and night began to close around. The scene was 
by no means calculated to create a disposition 
to slumber, but the rain beginning to desrend, 
obliged those whom duty did not require upon 
deck to seek shelter below. Feeling no inclina- . 
tion to sleep I threw myself in my birth, deter- 
mined on visiting the deck, to witness the raging 
of the ocean when night enveloped all around in 
darkness. The roaring of the waves; the howl- 
ing of the wind through the shrouds, and the 
shocks which the vessel every now and then re- 
ceived, as she was impelled against some billow 
loftier than its fellows, were quite sufficient to 


banish sleep from a landman’s evelids. The voice 
of the officer of the watch, heard warning the 
helmsman, cr giving orders to the seamen to per- 


form some necessary duty; feet hurrying over 
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the deck, and the noise of the ropes, when they 
were thrown down and hauled across the planks 
immediately above us, tended in no inconsidera- 
ble degree to increase the interest which our sit- 
uation excited. The pitching of the ship became, 
in the course of two or three hours, excessive; 
and I was induced to ascend to the deck. I had 
heard of the appearance of the ocean at night in 
a storm, but my fancy had not conceived a tithe 
of the awful grandeur of the reality. It was not 
dark, although the heavens were wrapt in the 
most intense blackness, for every billow seemed 
crested with a wreath of fire, and the bows of 
the vessel appeared as if deluged with a shower 
of boiling silver. The foam caused by the ship’s 
rapid way, rolled around to a considerable dis- 
tance, and, circling and sparkling as it rose and 
fell with the receding billows, marked our lumi- 
nous course through the ocean. The gale came 
not in fitful gusts, but with a steady roar formed 
a suitable accompaniment to the deep-toned mu- 
sic of the the raging seas. Perhaps the word 
music may not be thought appropriate to such a 
scene, but my heart told me it was music far more 
touching than any to which I had ever listened. 
I felt it as the ocean rejoicing in its might, and 
hymning its praises to the God of nature, and I 
felt it as the dirge that had sounded over many 
a sailor’s parting soul, as he sunk beneath the 
strife of winds and waves far distant from his 
home. 

The storm continued to increase in violence, 
and at length without an inch of canvas spread, 
we were driven before it at a prodigious rate.— 
Long before the return of day the billows had 
grown to an enormous size, and our ship, that 
had so lately dashed them in her pride from be- 


fore her path, now flew as up the side of a lofty || 


hill, and then, trembling for an instant on the 
summit, shot with the rapidity of an arrow’s flight 


into the dark abyss which yawned as if to engulf 


her in oblivion. 

Day at length appeared, and opened a new 
scene of wondersto my astonished view. On 
every side the giant seas, crowned with a wreath 
of the purest white, rushed on before the mighty 
fury of the winds, and the spray flying from their 
snowy crests, spread a thin veil of mist over the 
surface oftheocean. At eight o’clock, A.M. the 
attention of all on deck was attracted by a vessel 
three or four miles distant, off the larboard bow. 
When first descried, she appeared a dark, shape- 
less object, through the gloomy atmosphere, but 
as we ilew along, and the distance lessened, we 
discovered her to be a line of battle ship, laying 
to under a storm staysail. Her huge bulk was 
tossed like a feather on the mountainous seas, 
which ever and anon hid her entirely from view, 
and my heart would bound in my bosom with fear 
for her fate, as the violence of the tempest bowed 
her down so low that her masts were sometimes 
almost in a horizontal position. We very soon 
Jost sight of her astern, and pursued our course 
with undiminished speed. 

By meridian the storm began to abate, and at 
four o'clock, P. M. the sable clouds that hung 
over the eastern horizon, and the swelling seas, 
which still rolled mast high, were the sole relics 
of the storm. Scarce a breath of air fluttered 
athwart the surface of the ocean, and the splen- 
dour of a glorious sunset, unobscured by a cloud, 
closed a day that commenced amid the darkness 
and the fury of a tempest. M. E. 

WARIETY. 


Marriage Ceremony.—To see two rational 
beings, in the glow of youth and hope, which in- 
vests life with the halo of happiness, appear to- 
gether, and openly acknowledging their prefer- 


—— 


ence for each other, voluntarily enter into a 
league of perpetual friendship, and call heaven 
and earth to witness the sincerity oftheir solemn 
vows—to think of the endearing connexion, the 
important consequences, the final separation, the 
smile that kindles to ecstasy at their union must 
at length be quenched inthe tears of the mourn- 
ing survivor!—but while life continues, they are 
to participate the same joys, to endure the like 
sorrows, to rejoice and weep in unison. Thisis 
the most interesting spectacle that social life ex- 
hibits. —Spectator. 


Early Rising.—Young ladies! would you im- 
prove your minds?—know that the morning is 
the best time to study. Would you improve 
your beauty?—know that the morning air is the 
best cosmetic. Would you enjoy pleasure with- 
out alloy?—know that the sun rising from its 
yellow couch, presents one of the most sublime 
and beautiful scenes in nature. Would you ‘e- 
light your eyes and regale your olfactories?— 
know that flowers are clad in their best attire, 
and send forth thesweetest perfumes in the morn- 
ing. 

‘ 

Love.—“ When we hear complaints of the 
wretchedness or vanity of human life, the proper 
answer to them would be, that there is hardly 


any one who, at some time or other, has not been | 


in love.” If we consider the high abstraction of 
this feeling, its depth, its purity, its voluptuous 
refinement, even in the meanest breat, how sa- 
cred and how sweet it is, this alone may recon- 
cile us to the lot of humanity. That drop of balin 
turns the bitter cup tothe nectar, “and vindi- 
cates the ways of God to man.” 


Popularity.—In addressing the multitude, we 
must remember to follow the advice that Crom- 
well gave his soldiers, “fire low.” This is the 
great art of the Methodist, “fas est et ab hoste 
doceri.” If our eloquence be directed above the 
heads of our hearers, we shall do no execution. 
By pointing our arguments low, we stand a 
chance of Iutting their hearts, as well as their 
heads. In addressing angels, we could hardly 
raise our eloquence too high; but we must remem- 
ber that men are not angels. Would we warm 
them by our eloquence, unlike Mahomet’s mount- 
ain, it must come down to them, since they cannot 
raise themselves toit. It must come home to their 
wants andtotheir wishes, to their hopes and their 
fears, and their families and their firesides. The 
moon gives a far greater light than all the fixed 
stars put together, although she is much smaller 
than any of them, the reason is, that the stars 
are superior and remote, but the moon is inferior 
and contiguous. 


Fashion.—Females have always been, or at 
least imagined themselves, much more dependent 
upon public opinion, whether rational or irration- 
al in its dictates, than men. Yet there appears 
no just cause or reason why a woman should sa- 
crifice her betier judgment to that of her neigh- 
bors, any more than her self-styled lord and mas- 
ter is called upon to sacrifice his. Is an innova- 
tion upon a foolish custom less deserving of con- 
sideration because it may happen to originate in 
the good sense and independent feeling of a wo- 
man? Yet a female innovator is assailed with the 
epithet of masculine, or branded with the title of 
an Amazon. fuadependence of character is con- 
sidered unfeminine, and the right of female self- 
judgment, though it be recognized in theory by 
the voice of reason, is yet condemned im practic. 
by the voice of the pudiie. : 

And what is the consequence? This—that a 


foolish habit, or an irrational custom, or a silly 
practice, once adopted among the fair sex, is per- 
petuated from generation to generation, because, 
forsooth, though females may imitate folly, they 
may not originate reason. Hence that submis- 
sion on the part of females to the capricious laws 
and imperious dictates of that tyrant, Fashion, 
even at the expense of their comfort and their 
health. 


DISSOLUTION. 


Swift fled the rein of hope, hour after hour 
Beheld her withering in uncheck’d decay, 
Silent she yielded to the demon’s sway, 

As ’neath the whelming tempest bends the flower; 
No vain repinings ruse, no wild regret, 
No unavailing tears were madly shed, 
Grief for the babes that hung around her bed, 
Whose fostering sun was now about to set, 
Alone disturb’d her mind; yet beautiful 
The outlines of her features marbly showed, 
And Death seemed lingering, ere he dared annul 
Such excellence; at tines all crimson glow’d 
Her cheek, then paled. Time, in her cup, was ful}, 
They watched, and, lo! her soul had flown to God! 


Happiness.—T he happiness of thislife is to us, 
what the sun was said to be esteemed by a cer- 
tain race of savages—an object that will one day 
be within our reach. These untaught beings 
resolved at length to meet it, and with eager ex- 
pectation they began their march towards the 
East, in the hope of catching the glorious lumi- 
nary ere it appeared to them to raise itself from 
the earth; and every morning they anxiously 
stretched ont theirarms exclaiming: “Ah! when 
shall we attain it!” They travelled for a consi- 
derable time supported by their hopes, which on- 
ly vanished when they found their career inevi- 
tably terminated by an immense Ocean.—-And 
thus it is with us all. We fix our eyes upon some 
point or object in which we believe ‘iappiness to 
consist, and journey on through cultivated traets 
and through deserts; we traverse flowery valleys, 
and overleap rocks and precipices; n° difficulty 
or danger can arrest our steps, and et length, 
without obtaining what we have sougl., we are 
checked by the tomb opened before us, which is 
the immense ocean that swallows us all up. 


THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 


Ranunculuses and Anemones.—The choice kinds 
of these plants, particularly those set out early, 
will now require particular attention, as the ru- 
diments of their flowers will be advancing, which 
would suffer greatly, if too much exposed to nip- 
ping frosts. Finish planting the ranunculas and 
anemones that are vet kept out of ground, for 2 
successional bloom—the former will remain sev- 
eral days after planting before they begin to vee 
getate; during this period they become very 
much swelled by tmbibing the moisture of the 
soil, and at this time should be carefully shielded 
from frost. April showers are essentially neces- 
sary to the growth and vigour of these plants. 

Tulips.--Towards the end of this month (April) 
some of the choice iulips will begin to show col- 
our; they should, when the greater part of the 
blossoms commence epening, be shaded from the 
sun; for when its heat is considerable it will 
canse the colours to run and intermix in such @ 
manner as to destroy the elegance of the flowers; 
some kinds are more particularly liable to this 
than others, and will be spoiled in five minutes. 
Strong winds are extremely injurious to tulips 
when in flower, by dashing them against one 
soother and thereby bruising their petals; from 
such effects they should be guarded by letting 
down an awning on the windy side. Tulips nev- 
er require to be artificially watered in the driest 
or hottest seasons, but moderate raivs are very 
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beneficial to them in spring, and cause them to 
produce strong bloom—after flowering, however, 
too much moisture is very prejudicial to the 
roots. 

Anemones.—The beds of Anemones, for the 
present, will require exactly the same treatment 
as the ranunculuses. 

Pinks may now be transplanted, slipped, &c. 
but it will be necessary to do this as early in this 
month as possible. If you have omitted the pot- 
ting and transplanting of carnations the last 
month, let it be done immediately in this. Keep 
the pots perfectly free from weeds, and the plants 
from decayed leaves, and let the earth on the 
surface be stirred if it binds hard; for this will 
encourage the plants to shoot, and will also im- 
part an air of neatness. frequently water the 
pots in warm weather, for they will require a lit- 
tle every other day at least, if the season proves 
dry. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 4, 1827. 


Occasional Writer, No 2,--Quaesitus, on Phrenology,— 

-Cupid’s Creed, C. X.C. and many other valuable favours 

are thankfully acknowledged. They shall be attended to 
immediately. 

In consequence of the nature of the subject, and the 
frequent inquiries made by persons desirous of information 
relative to the culture of silh, the publication of the. Pre- 
mium Essay on that subject, by Dr. Sharpless, will be com- 


menced, if possible, in our next number. 


The last number of the Truth Teller concluded two 


years since the existence of that valuable miscellany. The | 
editor, in noticing the fact, takes the liberty of reminding 
his subscribers of arrearages, and states that seven thousand | 
dollars are due the establishment for unpaid subscriptions. 


The establishment of the Western Courier, a weekly pa- 
per, published at Ravenna, Ohio, is offered for sale. The 
Courier has a list of six hundred subscribers, the public 
printing, also, a share of private advertisements, &c. The 
county contains a population of 15000 inhabitants, is plea- 
santly situated, and offers every inducement to persons 
wishing to embark'in the business connected with the publi- 
cation of a paper. Letters on'the subject addressed to—Ed- 
itor Courier, Ravenna, Ohio, will be promptly attended to. 


The Golden Vio'e', with its Tales of Romance and Chwalry. 
By L. E. L. author of the Improvisatrice, The Trouba- 
dour, &c. Philadelphia. H. C. Carey & [. Lea. 1826. 
The authoress of this prednetion is well known to the 

public. Her aworks have hitherto been exceedingly credita- 

ble, more especially as she is reputed to be a young and in- 
experienced female. We have not had an opportunity of pe- 
rusing either the Troubadour or the Improvisatrice, but 
from the favourable manner in which they were noticed, 
by distinguished periodicals throughout the country, as 
well as from several beautiful extracts we have seen, we 
are inclined to consider them as highly meritorious produc- 
tions. The Golden Violet we fear, however, has not satis- 
fied the expectations of Miss Landon’s friends. The poem 
is discreditable to her genius, as well.as to her judgment in 
submitting it to the scrutiny of a censorious public. If 

Miss L. wishes to acquire substantial fame as a poetess, she 

should beware that the quality, rather than the quantity of 

her productions, is the most advisable eamest of the de- 


sixed consequeuce. 


There are a few beautiful redeeming passages in the vo- 
lume before us, but the pen of censure bas many opportu- 
nities of being employed; the ground-work is trite, and the 
little stories woven through it are generally uninteresting. 


verse is very irregular, and the measure frequently incor- 


| 


“« She entered, and it cut the tide, 
The plan of the poem is somewhat similar to the-Queen’s | 
Wake, exceedingly simple, with but few claims to origi- | 
nality. {It apparently has been written with haste, as the | 


: passed through, but we really consider many passages ex- 
tremely ridiculous. Asan instance, when speaking of a 
'| boat, she says— 


Odours and music filled the sail, 
As if a rose and lute had sighed.” 


Who ever dreamed of odours or music acting as wiad, 
or roses sighing? In another passage 


rect. We have no hesitation in asserting our belief that | «* Roses gazed upon the tide, 


Miss Landon is a young lady endowed with an extraordi- 
nary mind, but we found our opinion altogether on her for- 
mer compositions; the Golden Violet will add nothing to her 
fame, notwithstanding the extravagant eulogies of a few 
London periodicals, which have predicted otherwise. The 
work was announced as in press a considerable time pre- 
vious to its appearance—this circumstance bas operated 
unfavourably, as its anticipated merits were far superior to 
those discovered on its perusal. We took it up with a dis- 
potion to be entertained and pleased, but have been griev- 
ously disappointed. Our limits preclude the possibility of 
giving sufficiently copious extracts, that our readers may 
form a decision, we are therefore compelled to refer them 
to the work itself. More than once we noticed the intro- | 
duction of words which were extremely inelegantly ap- | 
plied, as: 

* A willow sweeping to the flood, 

With darkling boughs and lorn deetine”— 


*¢ And music like an odour streaming.” 
* * 


“‘ The dome above like a glory shone.” | 
In the following there isan evident contradiction: 


«¢ Whose aged trunk peeped gray and bare, 
Spite of the clustering ivy’s care, 
Which spread over ail its wreath.” 
The thoughts expressed in the following passage we ad- 


mire, but at the same time are of opinion that the versifica- | 


Each one longing to caress 
Her own mirror’d loveliness.” 

Here we have roses possessing the power of seeing and 
thinking. . These defects, which are but a few of those oc- 
curring in less than one-fourth of the volume, would of 
themselves be sufficient to condemn it in the eyes of the 
censorious, but as there are redeeming passages, and as Miss 
Landon is capable of producing far superior poetry, we will 
forbear pvinting out further inelegances. There is much 
pure sentiment and deep feeling in the following: 

« There was within her gentle eye, 

The touch of human sympathy; 

That mournful tenderness which still, 
In grief or joy, in good or ill, 

Lingers with woinan through life’s void, 
Sadden’d, subdued, but not destroyed.” 

The little story headed a dream, possesses many beau- 
| tiful touches, of which the others are destitute. The me- 
| tre is more correct, and the poetry bears the impression of 
no feeble peu; it will faithfully repay a perusal. Had Miss 
Landon carefully revised the Golden Violet, we think there 
would have heen less cause to complain, but as it is we 


fear she has already repented its appearance before the 
public. | 


Theatre.—Mr. Macready continues to attract fashiona- 
ble, and generally, full houses at our theatre. This even- 
ing, Massinger’s tragedy called the Fatal Dowry, will be 


| revived; Romont, Mr. Macready. 


tion might have been much improved. 
‘¢ For what is genius, but deep feeling 
Wakened by passion to revealing? 
And what is feeling, but to be 
Alive to every misery, | 
While the heart, too fond, too weak, 
Lies open for the vulture’s beak.” 


In the above quotation the reader will immediately per- 
ceive an irregularity and want of harmony, which in one 
who has already written so much, is very inexcusable as 
well as injudicious. Miss Landon, we again observe, should 
exercise more caution; her reputation has not yet attained 
that immortal permanency which bids defiance to criticism, 
especially when she hazards it on such productions as the 
Violet. In the dedication to her uncle, she has confessed 
that two seasons were taken up in the composition of this 
poem; this fact, of course, controverts our opinion of great 
haste {n its performance, but she has certainly paid her 
talents a poor compliment. | 

The following we consider asa fair specimen of the poem 
generally: 

‘Where on earth is the truth that may vie 
With woman’s lone and long constancy? 
Lovers there have been who have «lied 

For the love that they nade a warrior’s pride; 
And a lover once, when a world was the prize, 
Threw away his chance for a lady’s eyes; 

But not his the love that changes not 

*Mid the trials and griefs of an ill-starr’d lot; 
Not like the rainbow that shines on high, 
Brighter and purer as darker the sky. 

But woman’s creed and suffering bears 

All that the health and the spirit wears; 
Absence but makes her love the more, 


For her thoughts then feed on her own sweet store; ' 
And is not hers the heart alone, 


That has pleasure and pride in a prize when won?” 

The sentiment is excellent, and one in which we freely 
coincide, but we cannot discern the faintest ray of origi- 
nality or genius either in the thought or in the manner of 


expressing it. Weare sorry that candor urges us to pointout 
such numerous blemishes in so small a space as we have} 


The nautical melc-drama of Paul Jones has been pro- 
duced, with considerable efiect, at the N. Y. Chatham the- 
atre. A new equestrian piece, from Astley’s amphitheatre, 
in which coaches, gigs, &c. are introduced, er:titled Richard 
Turpim, was performed on Monday evening last, at the 
Lafayette theatre, for the benefit of Mr. Somerville, the 
acting manager. 

Conway and Mrs. Barnes, in the new tragedy of Foscari, 
succeeded admirably at the Park theatre. A Mr. Howard 
made his first appearance at that theatre, a few niglits ago, 
as Count Belino, and was warmly received. 

Mrs. Hamblin was to take a benefit at Albany, on the 
26th ult. She had selected the Stranger and the Ninth Sta- 
tue, for the evening’s perf. rmance. 


Rob Roy was brought out tor the first time this season, 


ceed well. On the Wednesday following, the agreeable 
opera of Clari was performed; Mrs. Knight represented 
Clari. A correspondent of the Traveller observes: ** When 
this lady speaks, she isinteresting; wnenshe sings, enchant- 
ing. We sincerely hope her engagement may be renewed; 
for asa charming vocalist she has not been equalled by any 
songstress who has appeared among us.” 
Sy the last accounts, Miss Kelly continued to excite at- 
tention in New-Orleans. A benefit was about to be given 
to the Orphan boys; Miss K. had volunteered her services. 


“LITERARY. 


Mrs. Hale’s new novel, Northwood, has ap- 


peared; it is said to be admired, and to meet with 
a rapid sale. 


It is reported that a work is shortly to appear 


in New-York, upon the same plan as Almacks in 
London. 


Messrs. Carey & Lea, of this city, have lately 
published an American edition, in two volumes, 
8vo. of the * Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic 
Ocean,’ a medly of fiction and truth, well devised, 
and engagingly executed. ) 


Proposals have been isssued, by John Minor, 
of Frederick’sburg, Va. to publish a semi-weekly 


advance. 


at Boston, on the evening of the 26th ult. It did not suc- . 


newspaper, to be entitled “ The Political Arena ; 
and Literary Muscum;”—price, ¢5 per annum, in 


~ F 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


NO. XLIV. 


as 


‘ro CULL- WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS, AND LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.” 


A second edition of the American Quarterly | 
Review has been put to press. 


A work is about to appear from the press of 
Carey and Lea, by Alexander Everett, Esq. U. 
S. Minister at Madrid. The title is ‘* America, 
or a survey of the political situation of the sev- 
eral powers of the Western Continent.” 


The London Literary Report announces a vo- 
kume of American Sketches, by a native of Amer- 
ica. 

Moliere’s Taastuffe sold by thouands in Paris. 
A small edition has appeared, which sells at 25 
oentimes. 


The 11th number ofthe Acting American The- 
atre has just been published. ‘This work is va- 
juable and elegant, and should meet with liberal 
encouragement. 

Hutchinson's History.—An unpublished addi- 
tional manuscript volume of this work is in En- 

land, in the hands of a descendant of Governor 
Siidinnse: Arrangements are making to pro- 
cure its publication, and to introduce it into this 
country. 


SUMMARY. 


A living Chameleon, from Malaga, and a speak- 
ing Automaton, are exhibiting at the Philadel- 
phia Museum. 


Morgan.—Gov. Clinton, of New-York, has 
just issued a proclamation, offering a reward of 
one thousand dollars for the discovery of Morgan, 
if alive, and if murdered, two thousand dollars for 
the discovery of the offender or offenders, and a 
free pardon to any accomplice or co-operator who 
shall make a full discovery of the offender or of- 
fenders. 


The editor of a western paper justifies the 
Pastor of the Roman Catholic Church of Roches- 
ter for running away with a young woman, on 
the grounds thet his church does not allow a 
priest to marry. 


Mr. Wm. Ewing, of Readington, N. J. while 
felling timber on the 6th inst. a large bough of a 
falling tree struck him on the head and instantly 
killed him. 


The sum received in Boston for the Greeks 
amounts to $6,500. 


Considerable excitement exists in Burlington 
County, N. J. on account of a murder having 
been committed by one John Kross, upon his 
wife, at Speedwell Furnace. The Mount Holly 
paper speaks of the ‘‘ manner” of the murder as [ 
being too horrible to be related, and having no 
parallel in the catalogue of barbarities. 


Captain Partridge, Principal of the Military 
Academy at Middletown, Conn. intends to make 
an excursion to Boston, the latter part of this 
week, with a detachment of his cadets. 


A fatal disorder, called the plague, was raging 
at the Society Islands, at the last dates. 


It is mentioned that the Statue of Washington, 
for this city, was shipped in the London Packet 
previous to the 14th ult. | 


A person appeared at the police office in New- | 
York on Monday morning last, and stated that 
while lying roe in the street, on the night pre- 
vious, he was robbed of his hat, cravat, and pant- 
aloons. The theif was not discovered, and the 
gentleman withdrew in his comical undress, after 
a polite bow to the magistrates. | 


Mr. Pyam Dodge, Jr. of Salem, offers $50 re- 
ward for the apprehension of a man named Prat, 
who ae away with a horse and chaise, on the 
16th ult. 


oa 


| British messenger, is the bearer of a Treaty, ne- 


| cently enticed away a child about 18 months old, 


, the benefit of the negro race. The establishment 


The National Intelligencer intimates that there 


from what had already reached us. She is de- 


is no foundation for the rumor that Mr. Wyer, |i scribed as a beautiful frigate, and a superior 


gociated by Mr. Gallatin, concerning Colonial 
intercourse. 


Child Stealing.—A woman in New-York re- 


from Wooster-street. She had it placed in the 
Alms-house as a lost child, and soon after return- 
ed with a new dress, claimed it for her own, and 
carried it away. The real mother called at the 
Alms-house on the next day, and recognised the 
old clothes, as her child’s. Neither the thief nor 
the child has been yet discovered. 


The office of the Pittsburg Steam Mill, was 
broken open on the night of the 23d ult. and rob- 
bed of a pocket-book containing sundry due bills, 
and a quantity of counterfeit money. 


Aman named Levi Smith, was recently stab- 
bed in Pittsburg, by a person named Hicks. The 
wounded man, it is thought, will not recover— 
and the perpetrator of the crime made his escape. 


Miss Wright, an English lady, and weli known 
as the writer of a volume of Travels inthe Unit- 
ed States, has lately made an establishment for 


is at Nashoba, West Tennessee, and consists of 
2000 acres of land, and is valued at $6000. Ten 
Trustees are to have the management of the 
property—-General Lafayette is one of them. 


The Automaton Chess-player is exhibiting in 
Baltimore. 


The Baltimore papers announce the arrival of 
30 vessels, with Susquehanna produce, in one 
week. 


At the Otsego County Court, verdicts were 
recovered in four eases of slander, to the amount 
of nearly $4000. Of the above cases, one was 
brought by one female against another, for im- 
plying a want of delicacy, whereby she lost a 
marriage:— verdict, $1200. | 

Letters from Lima state, that the frigate U. 


States was to sail from Callao, on the 13th De- 
cember, for Rio Janeiro and the United States. 


A meeting at Pultney, N. Y. has resolved that 
it willnot hear any Freemason preach, unless he 
gives up, and denounces Masonry. 


The Boston papers give an account of an expo- 
sure, in that city, of a swindler named Baxter, 
who pretended to have discovered perpetual mo- 
tion. 

Accounts from Spain mention that a small body 
of Portuguese rebels had marched through Tra- 
sos-Montes upon Oporto, and were at no great 
distance from that city on the 30th January. 


Constantinople, Jan. 10.—Nothing particular 
has occurred since last post. But the affairs of 


Greece, according to the most recent accounts | 


from the theatre of war, received by way of 
Smyrna, and which come down to the 2d Janua- 
ry, appear to take a turn more favourable to the 


sailer. 


London University.—The subscription to 1500 
shares, of £100 each to this University has been 
completed, and assessments to the amount of £35 
per share have been paid. The 7th of March was 
appointed for laying the fotindation stone. It is 
supposed that the buildings will be prepared for 
the opening of the lectures by Oct. 1828, or in the 
following Spring at farthest. 


A wine merchant in London was fined £50 
(nearly $250) for libelling a baronet by writing 
him in a private letter—‘* You may be a baronet, 
but you are a disgrace to your rank. I am sure 
you are not a gentleman.” 


We were much amused with the reply of one 
of Capt. Head’s companions on the summit of the 
Cordilleras, when all around was a surface of 
snow—* cheerless, wild, and inhospitable as the 
view was, still it was sublime”’—he observed to 
one whose honest heart and thoughts clung to 
‘old England—‘*‘ What a magnificent view! what 
thing can be more beautiful?” After smiling for 
some seconds, the Cornish lad replied: them 
things, sir, that do wear caps and aprons.”——V. 
Y. Times. 


MARRIAGES. 


Chaining with holy charms their willing hands, 
Whose hearts are link’d in love’s eternal bands. 


At Perth, Amboy, on Tuesday, the 27th ult. 
by the Rev. Mr. Chapman, Mr. John H. Watson, 
merchant, of New-York, to Miss Georgeann C., 
neers daughter of the late James Watson, 

sq: 

On the 20th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Allen, Mr. 
Charles G. Fennel. Esq. to Miss Ann Catharine 
Koockogey, all of this city. 

On the 23d inst. by Joseph Watson, Esq. May- 
or, Mr. Abbot Sayre Ferguson, to Miss Ann P, 
Ramage, daughter of Mr. Adam Ramage. 

On the 23d inst. at Friends’ Meeting, Arch 
street, Morris Longstreth, to Mary Elizabeth 
Cooke, daughter of John Cooke, all of this city. 


DEATHS. 


In the midst of life we are in death. 


On Wednesday, the 29th inst. aged 28 years, 
Dr. James Hunter Ewing, of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, after a long and lin- 
gering illness, Mr. Francis Breuil, in the 72d 
year of his age. 


On the 28th ult. after a lingering illness, Mrs. 
Sarah, wife of Mr. Samuel Chesnut, aged 35. 


On Monday morning the 26th ult. Miss Cath- 
arine Amand Blackiston. 


wishes of the friends of the Greeks than was to 
be expected after the last campaign. 


Lord Cochrane is again expected in the Le- 
vant, having announced from Marseilles, to the 
National Assembly, his speedy arrival. 

Trieste, Jan. 28.—Letters from Corfu of 18th 
January, speak of a message sent by the Sultan 


to Ibrahim Pacha, inviting him in the most gra-| 


cious terms to go to Constantinople. In Corfu 
they were rather inclined to believe that Ibrahim 
would return to Alexandria. | 


A letter from Napoli mentions the arrival of 


4 


the frigate Hellas, in 53 days from New-York, |] and cents. 


variety of particulars relating to her, not varying 


under the direction of Mr. Contostavlos, with a |= imperial fotio, semi-weekly , 4 dollars. 


BOOK, PAMPHLET, & JOB PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIP. 
TION, NEATLY EXUCUTED BY 


J.B. KENNEY & Co. 


ALBUM OFFICE, NO. 44, CHESTNUT-STREET. © 
WANTED, an Apprentice to the Printing business. Inquire at the 


Album office. 
GENERAL AGENCY. 


J.B. Kenney & Co. will receive subscriptions for either ofthe following 
publications, specimens of which may be seen at their office, viz: 
Mrs. A. S. Colvins Weekly Messen an interesting hing- 
ton, quarto, 4 dollars. eet 
American Masonic Record & Saturday Magazine, deyoted to the inter: 
and general literature, Albauy, quarto, two dollar 
y e 


Bosion Spectator, a valuable and original literary work; weekly, 
ter, ausefal miscellaneous pa- 


‘American Traveller and Stage Re 


Literary Cadet, an abi ducted iti 
imperial fobe, F y political apé cus jotirival, 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 


ALBUM. 


“THE TUNEFUL NUMBERS SOOTHE THE SOUL,—AND ALL ITS MEANER FIRES CONTROUL.” 


Then let 


The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 
Still sing —-——”’ 


= = = 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


STANZAS. 


Thou waning moon, thou waning moon, 
Why must thy dear light fade so soon? 
Long ere thou shin’st an orb again, 

My transient joy, like thee, must wane; 
But not, like thee, will hopes of mine, 
With renovated lustre shine! 


How many hours of joy and pain— 

How many a fond sigh, breathed in vain— 
How many a hope, decay’d too soon, 

Thy beams have witness’d, waning moon! 
And ere thy crescent form appears, 

New hopes may perish, drown’d in tears! 


Fair moon, thy pale light softly beams 
Upon the wood, the hills, and streams, 

Of that calm home, {that seat of truth) 
Of those [ loved in early youth; | 

“That love which grew till life’s bright noon 
Fades not, like thee, thou waning moon! — 


The parting hour, the sad farewell— 

The pang which language cannot tell; 
With weeping friendship’s fruitless boon— 
«‘ Think of me by yon midnight moon”— 
Rush to my heart, and fill my eye, 

As thy pale lustre leaves the sky. 

Thou waning moon, thou waning moon, 


light fade so soon. 
Why must thy dear lig HARRIET. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE DEAD SOLDIER. 
Viola la piece @nie; allons souper.”---Voltaire, 

Thine was the death that many meet, 

An enviable one; 
The stern, the gallant, deem it sweet 

To breathe their parting groan, 
Where battle roars, where rush the brave, 
To seek a glory or a grave. 


What recks it where we yield up life, 
Whether on the red plain, 

Amid the spirit-stirring strife, 
Or on the stormy main? 

On land or sea it is the same,. 

We die, and what te us is fame? © 


Why lyest thou stiff and idly here, 
Thy hand upon thy sword; 
While rapine shouts upon the air, 
Thy bloody signal word? 
Up—up, and join the thronging clan 
Of other fiends, to prey on man! 
Thou heed’st me not, thou hearest not 
The charge of iron horse; 
And by thine ear the cannon’s shot 
Unheeded spends its force: 
Aye, even thou shrinkest not aloof, 
When on thee dashes the sharp hoof. 
_ An hour ago thou wert all life, 
With fiery soul and eye, 


West Point. 


Thou rushedest in the kindling strife, 
To do thy best or die: 

And now a gory mass of clay, 

Is stretched before the passer’s way. 

Why are those trappings on thy form? 
The harness could not shield 

Thy bosom from the iron storm 
That hurtled o’er the field: 

Dreadful thou wert an hour ago— 

A thing of common import now. 


Thine was the death, a bitter one, 
Better that thou hadst lived; 


Than rush’d before the Eternal’s throne, 


Thy spirit yet unshrived: 
Of what avail will be thy word, 
“I died in battle, by the sword?” 


One of a thousand men like thee, 
Thou lyest on the ground; 
While the glad trump of victory 
{s peeling round and round: 
The vanquish’d wail is heard in air— 
It matters not, the dead are—here, 


*Twas merciful that death did deal 
On thee his surest blow; 
Than leave thee weltering to feel 
The pangs the wounded know; 
Dead to this life, but yet alive, 
Mangled and hack’d, with pain to strive. 


Arise! the peean rings aloud— 
The battle-field is won; 
Up—up and join the shouting crowd, 
Before the spoil is gone: 
What! not yet stirring?—silent thow2— 
Earth has no claim upon thee now. 
Mutely and stili, and grimly too, 
Thou art upon the plain; 
To bleach or blacken in the dew, 
The sun, the winds, and rain: 
What art thou now, poor lifeless fool, 
A tyrant’s arm, amonarch’s tool? 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
WOMAN. 
There is a solace sweet and dear, 
Within this world of woe and dread; 
It is when woman’s pitying tear 
In sympathy with man’s is shed. 


There is a pearl so clear and bright, 
All other gems it gleams above; 

That radiant pearl, so pure and white, 
That precious gem—is woman's love, 


There is a glance can sear the heart, 
And yet can ecstasy bestow; | 


X. X. 


That glance wrong’d woman’s hate can dart, 
That glance fond woman’s love can throw. 


There is a joy most thrilling sweet, 
When man with woman’s love is blest; 
And lips with lips impassioned meet, 
And hearts to hearts are fondly prest. 


There is a voice whose magic power, 
So sweetly soft its soothing lay, 

Can cheer the wanderer’s dying hour, 
And drive the fear of death away. 


The voice that stills the bed of pain, 
That whispers that thou art forgiven, 

1s woman’s, and her angel strain - 
Will fit thy sinful soul for Heaven. 


% 


Haar ov Tax isis. 


TO A LADY. 

Why bid my wild untutored lyre, 

Awake a more enlivening strain; 
I tell, thee, lady, that its wire, 

To joy will never wake again. 
The minstrels heart hath felt the blight 

Of hopes destroyed, of joys untrue; 
Though once his youthful day was bright 

And calm as heaven’s etheria! blue. 
Yes, lady, yes, my happy way 

Was strewed with roses fair as thine; 
But now those lovely roses lay 

And wither on dark sorrow’s shrine. 


Yet ‘mid the throng, with laughing eye, 
I rove through pleasure’s gaudy bowers, 
And from my vreast no anguished sigh 
E’er tells the grief that round it lowers. 


The bird will strive, beneath its wings, 
To hide the barb by which it dies; 
E’en so my heart tenacious clings 
To aught that hides its miseries. 


And though that heart should burst in twair, 
It matters not, [’d rather die 

Than meanly stoop—perchance in vain, 
To claim the tear from pity’s eye. 


No—let me on through crowds—alone~= 
And when I meet my coming doom, 

I ask no monumental stone, 
To grace the lowly minstrel’s tomb. 


But ‘neath some solitary tree, 
Where's heard the night bird’s plaintive tone, 
From worldly cares, from sorrow free, 
There Jet me rest—unwept—unknown. 
MORTIMER. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
STANZAS. 
On Byron’s page such different hues appear, * 
While Genius smiles, Religion drops a tear; 
We wonder much how nature could impart, 
A head so bright jomed to so dark a heart. 
But when among the flowers we sip the dew, 
Beware lest we imbibe the poison too; 
Resolved where good and bad promiscuous fall, _ 
To choose the honey but reject the gail. = G, , 
SCRAPS. 


Thy seciet is thy prisoner: Jet it escape thee, and thou 
wilt be the prisoner of thy secret., 


Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for being 
eminent. 


When you are all agreed upon the time, quoth the cu- 
rate, 1 will make it rain. 


Nothing annoys an enemy more than kindness; it is an 
arrow that generally hits the mark. itis the most severe, 
yet the most noble mode of treatment. 


All men are vain; in some their vanity is insufferable; 
never wound this vanity, even in the most trifling instances. 
A wife may have more sense than her husband, but she 
should never seem to know it. 


There is but one test of friendship, a test by which no 
one would wish to try the genuimeness of it—and this is 
necessity: and yet without that it is not easy to know 
whether the professions of our friends flow from the heart; 
or only stream from the lips. 


Despair. 
The brave are still the makers of their fate; 
*Tis only, sir, those men whose souls arelow, 
Which first made fate, and then to fate did bow; 
Nor war, nor love, sir, are resistless powers, 
Both have their happy and unhappy hours;. 
But he who does for one mischance despair, 
Can ne’er be prosperous in love or war. 
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